DEMOCRACY  IN   AMERICA
to establish, frequent and habitual relations between
certain men, their intercourse originates in the acci-
dental analogy of opinions and tastes ; hence private
society is infinitely varied. In democracies, where
the members of the community never differ much
from each other, and naturally stand in such propin-
quity that they may all at any time be confounded in
one general mass, numerous artificial and arbitrary
distinctions spring up, by means of which every man
hopes to keep himself aloof, lest he should be carried
away in the crowd against his will. This can never
fail to be the case; for human institutions may be
changed, but not man : whatever may be the general
endeavour of-a community to render its members
equal and alike, the personal pride of individuals will
always seek to rise above the line, and to form some-
where an inequality to their own advantage.
In aristocracies men are separated from each other
by lofty stationary barriers ; in democracies they are
divided by a number of small and almost invisible
threads, which are constantly broken or moved from
place to place. Thus, whatever may be the progress
of equality, in democratic nations a great number of
small private communities will always be formed
within the general pale of political society ; but none
of them will bear any resemblance in its manners to
the highest class in aristocracies.
Nothing seems at first sight less important than
the outward form of human actions, yet there is
nothing upon which men set more store : they grow
used to everything except to living in a society which
has not their own manners. The influence of the.
social and political state of a country upon manners
is therefore deserving of serious examination. Manners
are, generally, the product of the very basis of the
character of a people, but they are also sometimes the